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Today.  97%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500  rely  on  VMwaref  the  global  leader  in  virtualization. 
We  helped  your  enterprise  become  cloud-ready.  Now  that  you’re  embracing  cloud  computing, 


we  offer  the  best  path  to  a  secure,  managed  and  controlled  environment.  Because  it’s  not  just 

about  getting  to  the  cloud.  It’s  about  getting  to  your  cloud.  vmware- 

The  power  behind  your  cloud. 


Visit  vmware.com/whiteboard 


1,000  Oracle/Sun 
clients  recently 
upgraded. 


Since  2009.  over  i.uuu  Clients  have  moved  business  to  IBM  Power  Systems 
from  Oracle.'Sun.  Some  were  swayed  by  the  up  to  60‘?o  drop  in  IT  costs.  Others 
by  the  3x  per  core  performance  (per  both  TPC-C  and  SAP  SD  benchmarks). 
And  some  by  both.  Though  all  saw  the  strong  business  case  for  moving.  We’d 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  hovy  IBM  could  help  your  organization,  too. 
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L^icyAppIkatii 

Fixer-Uppers 


type  of  company  i 


COMPUTERWORLD 


THIS  ISSUE  11.07.2011 


Why  Big  Data  Is  a  Big  Deal 


IT  workers  With  Heart 


MOBILE  NETWORKS  from  2002  to  2011  while  the  value  of 


UMass  Rolls  Out  Wi-Fi  to  12,000  Students  workers' pay  rose  27%. 

■There  has  to  be  something 


w 


ne  of  the  hugest  8o2.li 
providing  wireless  access  to  some  12,000 
dormitory  residents. 

The  project  required  physically  unplug¬ 
ging  1^000  Ethernet  ports  that  tan  to 


Atuha  Netwoiks  access  points  (AP)  in  two 
phases  over  the  past  two  summers. 

The  twoyear  rollout  cost  nearly 
$6  million,  according  to  Dan  Blanchard, 


their  own  APs,”  said  Blanchard.  That  setup 
was  insecure  and  led  to  “all  the  bad  things 
you  can  imagine,”  be  added.  “We  either  had 
to  stop  them  from  having  wireless  or  do  it  in 
a  professional  way.” 

The  university  chose  APs  tunning  over 
the  5GHz  channel  rather  than  the  z.sGHz 
channel,  and  that  decisioo  invrfved  some 
trade-offs.  The  5GHz  version  has  a  shorter 
range,  requiring  more  APs,  but  it  provides 
greater  d^  throughput 

Some  wired  connections  remain, 
especially  in  labs  and  data  centers, 
but  wireless  will  be  the  primary 


"Everywhere  I  look,  predictive 
modeling,  machine-based  algorith¬ 
mic  systems  and  computer-based 
simulations  outperform  humans.” 
he  added,  noting  that  machines  wiil 
play  an  expanding  role  in  decision¬ 
making  over  the  next  40  years  or  so. 

Building  those 


Amherst  branch,  which  has  a  t,450-acre 


Whileacknowledgingthatitcanbedif- 
ficuk  to  test  and  repair  wirdess  links  remotely, 
Blanchard  says,  “We're  up  to  the  challenge.” 


ence  skills,  said  Kevin  Connor,  an  en¬ 
terprise  architect  at  Urban  Science, 
which  niakes  anaiytical  systenris. 

-  PATRICK  THIBOOEAU 
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THE  PROBLEM:  OUTDATED  ERAME  RELAY.  ATM  AND  PRIVATE  LINES 

THE  SOLUTION:  COMCAST  METRO  ETHERNET 


Don't  let  your  business  get  stuck  with  legacy  technologies.  Comcast  Metro  Ethernet  is  completely  scalable.  aMowing  you 
to  quickly  and  easily  double  your  bandwidth  without  doubling  your  costs.  So  your  total  cost  of  ownership  Is  low  and  your 
budget  goes  further.  And  the  private  network  is  operated  by  Comcast  from  the  first  mile  to  the  last,  giving  your  business 
reliability,  security,  and  lightning-fast  speed.  Comcast  Business  Class  Ethernet  is  the  choice  of  companies  that  realize 
outdated  technology  just  can't  compare.  Get  It  today  for  your  business. 


877-558-7852  |  I 


RestrirArrs  aaply.  Not  available  in  a*  areas.  Cat  Iff  details.  Comcast  O  201 1 .  M  rights  res^ 


(Comcast. 

BUSINESS  CLASS 


Micro 

Burst 


U.S.  government  requests 
for  Google  user  data  rose 

30% 

to  5.950  in  the  first  half 
of  2011  from  the  prior  six 
months.  Google  complied 
in  93%  of  the  cases. 


SECURITY 

Financial  Woes 
Force  WikiLeaks 
To  Shut  Down 


u 


SAi<ms.MV,  the  federal  govem- 
ment’s  cenhal  website  for  posting 
its  thousands  of  job  openings,  has 


took  it  back  from  Monster.c»in,  which  had 
nm  the  site  for  years  on  a  contract  basis. 

The  U.S.  government  employs  2.6  million 
people,  so  USAjobs.gov  is  a  popular  place  to 
look  for  work. 

The  site’s  operation  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM)  may  be  one 
*  of  the  most  visible  tests  of  a  federal  agency’s 
ability  to  take  over  work  previously  fermed  out 
to  a  contractor.  The  promise  is  to  do  it  better 
and  at  a  lower  cost. 

But  user  complaints  have  been  piling  up 
on  theOPM’s  official  USAjobs.gav  Facelx^ 
page,  even  as  the  agency  reports  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  succeffifully  filed  applica¬ 
tions  since  tte  transitioo  from  Monster. 

In  one  Facebook  post,  a 


the  job  search  function  sometimes  worked 
and  sometimes  didn’t. 

OPM  director  Jcdm  Berry,  in  a  recent  post, 
said  that  the  site  consistently  serves  at  least 
94%  of  its  users  successfully  and  that  the 

agency  is  adding  capacity  to  support  hi^iet- 


For  its  part,  Monster.com  o6fered  federal 
agencies  free  help-wanted  ads  on  its  site  for  30 
days.  “As  a  public  service,  we’re  offering  these 
frw  postings  to  ease  the  burden  during  the 

1,”  Monster  CEO  Sal  lannuzzi  said  in 


Linda  Rix,  co-CEO  of  Avue  Technologies, 
which  provides  human  resources  software 
to  the  public  sector,  criticized  the  OPM’s 
deciskm  to  take  back  the  she.  Noting  that  her 


technology  company,  and  they  don’t  have  the 
technology  skilb  to  do  this." 

-  Artrick  Tliikodeau 


giant  U.S.  finance  companies  to  de¬ 
cide  how  the  whole  work)  votes  with 
its  pocket.  Our  battles  are  costly.  We 
need  your  support  to  fight  back.’ 

WikiLeaks  claims  it  has  been  the 
target  of  ’aggressive  retaliation’ 
from  several  groups  for  publishing 
tens  of  thousands  of  classified  tl.S. 
State  Department  cables  starting 
last  November. 

The  site  has  accused  Bank  of 
America.  Visa.  MasterCard,  PayPal 
and  Western  Union  of  curtailing 
its  ability  to  receive  donations  and 
process  payments  from  support¬ 
ers.  Soon  after  WikiLeaks  started 
publishing  the  classified  documents, 
several  of  these  payment  sites  ter¬ 
minated  services  to  WikiLeaks,  cit¬ 
ing  terms-of-service  violations. 

WikiLeaks  said  it  has  had  to  dip 
into  its  cash  reserves  to  stay  afloat. 
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“THE  WISE  MAN 

SOLVES  1,000 

PROBLEMS  WITH  A 

SINGLE 


SOLUTION." 


Achieve0neness.. 

Switch  to  single-platform  Simpana*  software  for  truly  modern 
data  and  information  management. 


Year  after  year,  some  companies  stick  with  legacy 
data  protection  software  not  designed  to  handle 
today's  IT  realities.  The  result?  Business  at  risk, 
frustrated  users,  outKif-oontrol  costs,  and 
compromised  business  agility.  In  a  word,  insanity. 
With  its  revolutionary  single-platfonn  architecture, 
Simpana  software  enables  you  to  solve  these 
problems  right  now  and  far  into  the  future.  It  win 
lower  operational,  labor,  and  infrastructure  costs, 
streamline  integration  of  new  technologies  like 
virtualization  and  cloud  computing,  and  smooth 


and  eOiscovery  requirements. 

The  result?  Up  to  50%  reduction  in  storage^lated 
costs,  and  a  far  simpler,  saner  way  to  manage,  access, 
and  recover  business  infonnation.  In  a  word,  oneness. 
To  learn  how  you  can  do  far  more  with  less  and  add 
real  value  to  your  end  users  and  your  business  with 

call  888-31 ITBBS. 


BiwIiiliCHiiy  SmrI 


NEWS  ANALYSIS 


IBM  Quietly 
Names  a  New  CEO 

Whilesimilardiangescaiiseastir  at  other  coi^ 
IBM  pfamsasmooth  transitionfrom  Pal^ 
iHmietty.  By  Patrh*  Thibodeau  ami  Step^ 


IIM  DOESN’T  LIKE  ORAM*  —  and  ft  proved  that  late  last 

month  when,  without  tanfeue,  its  board  of  diiectois  named 

PalmisanoasCEO. 

seek  the  spotlig^  in  Wasfaingtoo  or  Silioon  Valley,  lait  who  never¬ 
theless  fam^  big  changes  to  IBM  and  set  cleat  diiections  for  it 
Rometty,  the  comic’s  seniot  vice  president  and  group  eiEcu- 

]an.  I.  Palmisano  will  lemain  chairman  of  the  board. 

Rometty  joined  IBM  in  t98i  as  a  systems  engineer.  By  aoo2, 
she  was  overseeing  the  integration  of  PricewaterhouseOiopets 

and  its  loo.ooo  consultants  into  the  company,  following  IBM’s 


ChrisFostet,ananalysfatTechn(d- 
ogy  Busihess  Research,  said  Rometty 
has  a  good  understanding  of  IBM's 
softw^,  services  and  hardware  busi¬ 
ness,  so  customers  shouldn’t  espect 
any  major  changes.  If  anything, 
Rmnetty  may  be  better  at  engaging 
customers  than  Palmisarx),  added 
Foster,  citii^  her  lepuUtioo  for 


ued  development  of  “higher-value’’  ser¬ 
vices  and  software,  as  well  as  an  entirely  new  category 
of  offerings  known  as  Smarter  I^arret. 

IBM  last  year  also  anirounced  a  plan  to  spend 

)  about  $20  billion  on  acquisitions  through  2or5  — 

that’s  mote  than  it  spent  to  buy  companies  in  the 
previous  to  yeats. 

Rometty  has  played  a  role  in  shaping  those  plans, 

— S|t-  so  she  “understands  and  accepts”  them,  Ambrose  said. 

Frank  Gens,  an  analyst  at  IDC,  said  Rometty’s 
I  biggest  challenge  will  be  continuing  to  drive  profits 

•im  in  a  weak  global  economy.  If  conditions  don’t 

improve,  “peqile  aren’t  going  to  be  buying  technol- 

.  ogy  at  the  pace  that  IBM  and  the  rest  of  the  industry 

would  like  to  see.” 

Geos  did  note  that  Rometty  has  successfully  tun  IBM’s  sales 

operation  throughout  the  downturn  so  for. 

Rometty’s  promotion  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  high-profile 
CEO  chan^  at  key  technology  companies,  including  Apple, 
Yahoo,  and  Hewlett-Packard. 

Tun  Cook  succeeded  Steve  Jobs  as  CEO  of  A{q>le  in  August, 

dismissed  Leo  Apotheker  as  HP  CEO  while  Carol  Bartz  was,  in 

her  woids,  “fired  over  the  phone"  as  CEO  of  Yahoo. 

has]  made  a  science  out  of  succession  planning,”  said  Gens.  ♦ 
UWO«  u  on  IDG  Neite  Servire  reporter.  Mark  IWrantl,  Afim 
and  John  Blbtlro  of  tfo  IDG  Nea«  Servire  amtrilwted  to  this  story. 


[Virginia  Rometty]  is  an  intelligent  executive. 


THE  DATA  CENTER  tS  HERE 


W 


0 


When  you  create  a  cwtoptimized  netwoi 
your  Ahole  business  can  do  more.  You  can  pu^n 
high  bandwidth  applicatfons  to  the  very  edges  oi 
the  network  in  seconds.  You  can  reduce  complex  • 
and  management  issues.  Imagine  a  network  that 
.>,orks  the  way  you  always  thought  it  should 
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Find  out  what  Brocade  customers  already  know. 
brocade.com/everywhere 


The  answer  is  Brocade. 


Brocade  can  help  you  create  a  cloud  opt  ■'  ■ 

■  ih.-.o'k  that's  flatter,  simpler,  and  more  :  ■ 
than  ever  before.  90'' .  of  the  Global  1000  alreact. 
rely  on  Brocade,  as  do  two-thirds  of  th'r  v.oi-  .'t  s 
Internet  exchangnc 
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SAMSUNG 


The  Wonder  of  Samsung 


THE  GRILL  1  GREG  SCHWARTZ 


USAA's  OpM  Innovation  Ub  Ms  miptayMS  test 


Contuiuol /nm  poge  12 

Half  or  USAA’s  IT  bwlfM 
(SOS  toanrd  tanplonicnt- 
Imnawtadmolocyfar 
the  fiitura.  What’s  on 
the  docket  In  the  next 
12  nMoths?  I've  got  to  do 
the  regulatory  stuff  first. 
There's  no  way  around 
that,  and  that’s  gpiag  to 
take  nxne  money  than  I 
want  to  qiend.  There  are 
literally  hundreds  of  proj¬ 
ects  lined  up  for  2012. 


What’s  the  binest 
dnHeiiteyeiiVe  facing 
light  novt?  The  hartlest 
challenge  is  ensuring  that 
we’re  working  on  the  most 
important  projects.  We 
have  so  many  great  ideas, 
and  we  need  to  make  sure 
we  are  movii^  as  fiist 
as  we  can  to  do  as  many 
projects  as  we  can. 

For  every  project  I  have 
fimded  for  2012, 1  have 
another  that  is  not  yet 
funrled.  The  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  move  pt<^ 
faster.  I  look  at  IT  project 
delivery  as  an  assembly 
line,  arid  that  process  has 
to  be  tuned  and  it  has 
to  perform  better  every 
single  year. 

WhatdoymifMInrast 


because  it  is  such  a  game- 

changer  in  our  industry.  So  many  barriers  that  used 
to  exist  from  a  technology  standpoint  have  fallen. 


WhW  nnhhi  Igm  tm  USAA  hiin  divWngIngfnr 

Hi  XNWhnt*?  We’re  concentrating  on  tablets.  The 
fiist  iPad  didn’t  have  a  camera.  When  the  second 
iPad  came  out,  we  added  our  remote  deposit  capture 
capability,  just  like  we  have  for  other  mobile  phone 

Our  Auto  Qicle  and  Home  Circle  apps  are  a 
unique  way  of  improving  the  member  experience 
around  buying  a  home  or  auto.  You  can  find  a  car, 

configure  it,  negotiate  the  price  with  a  dealer,  finance 

it,  insure  it,  entirely  frran  your  mobile  device.  (The 
apps  are]  already  on  our  niebsite  at  AutoCirdexom 
and  HomeCirdexom,  and  [they’ie]  being  rolled  out 
as  iPad  apps  this  month. 


IdMS.  What  intercfthig  things  hive  coiM  out  of 
that?  We  got  some  really  great  ideas  in  the  last  t8 
months.  Our  top  emplo^  ideas  that  were  associated 
with  cost  savings  have  generated  a  29  times  return  on 
investment  in  the  past  12  months. 

Our  enqdoyees  developed  a  social  media  portal 
that  allows  a  team  of  USAA  employees  to  interact  on 
Facebook  and  Twittet  throu^  a  single  interface.  All 
conversations  between  USAA  and  our  members  can 
be  tracked,  and  we  can  respond  from  a  USAA  per¬ 
spective.  Now  it’s  easy  to  tdl  the  person  the  official 


USAA  has  btm  using  social  iiltdia  to  dmtiop  onliiw 
communities  for  Its  customers.  What  is  your  strato- 

gyT  Our  social  media  strategy  is  to  meet  our  members 

where  they  are  already  ei^a^  in  social  networks 

and  seek  rqiportunities  to  create  custom  couununities 
for  them.  We’re  deeply  involved  with  Facebook.  The 
USAA  fan  page  is  the  second  most  popular  insurance 
page  out  there.  We  use  both  Facebook  and  Twitter  to 
provide  support,  share  financial  news,  and  put  things 
out  there  for  our  members  to  know  about. 

But  we  want  to  create  subconununities  as  well  A 

few  months  ago,  we  launched  a  community  where 

military  spouses  can  converse  on  any  topic. 

What  emerging  tndmulogM  do  you  find  most 
promising?  Anything  in  the  electtonic  payment 
space.  Chip  and  PIN  is  emerging  in  the  U.S.  and  will 
play  big  in  the  credit  card  space.  Of  course,  near-field 
communication,  or  chip  in  phone,  will  affect  future 
electronic  payments.  And  then  there  are  QR  [quick 
response]  codes.  It  will  be  so  much  easier  to  use  a 
mobile  wallet  than  the  way  you  pay  a  merchant  today. 

Business  intelligeiKe  is  another  category.  There  is 
so  much  data  available  to  us  out  there  that’s  unstruc¬ 
tured  today.  (We  need]  technology  that  helps  us  to 

manage  that  data,  better  visualize  it  and  help  with 

near  real-time  analytics  so  vve  can  make  sure  that  we 
present  the  tight  offer  to  customers  for  their  needs  at 
the  right  time. 

Finally,  we  use  speech  technology  in  our  call 
centeis  today,  natural  language  speech  recognition, 
and  we  want  to  see  that  continue  to  inoprove. 

If  you  couM  rip  out  any  IT  Infrastructure  technol¬ 
ogy  and  rtplact  it  wtth  a  statu-uf-tlM-art  system 
tomakeyourjobeasler-nottringsattathed- 
what  technology  would  you  choose  and  tally?  The 

payments  infrastructure.  We  ride  on  the  traditiooal 
rails  in  the  industry,  so  to  speak,  and  that  needs  to 

be  modernized,  especially  with  all  of  the  emerging 

capabilities  in  the  mobile  channel.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  accelerated,  but  we  can’t  achieve  that  alone.  We 
have  to  work  with  many  suppliers.  ♦ 

-  Interview  I91  Robort  L.  MRchell 
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CPPAT  WCR  UOCTIMr: 


THE  BEST  VALUE 

HOP  VnilP  RIICIMHCC 
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Superior  Website 
Security  with 
1&1  Dual  Hosting; 

Your  website  is  simultane¬ 
ously  hosted  in  2  locations 
in  our  geo-redundant  data 
centers! 

Unlimited  Access 

65  Click  &  Build  Applications. 

Unlimited  Support 

24-7  Technical  Support. 


vniip  PRiuArv  ic  impoptamt 
wc  Arppc 

That's  why  at  l&l,  all  domains  come  with  FREE  Private 
Domain  Registration  to  protect  your  name,  address,  phi  ’• 
number  and  e-mail  from  spammers  and  identity  thieves 


1&1 


1-877-461-2631 


www.1and1.com 
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After  Jobs;  The  Enterprise? 


CEOritn 
Cook  should 
senouslyttyto 
getAp^iito 
theenkpiise 
markeL 


stc¥MJ.vaaitaii- 

McMx  has  been 
writing  about 
technotogyandthe 
business  of  tedinotogv 
since  CP/M-80  was 
cuttir«-edgeand 
300bps  was  a  fast 
Internet  connection  - 
and  we  liked  it! 
He  can  be  reached  at 


WE’RE  FINDING  OUT  ALL  SORTS  OF  THINGS  about  Steve  Jobs  now 
that  he’s  left  us.  For  example,  he  wanted  to  crush  Android  because 
it  was  “stealing”  from  him.  That’s  funny,  considering  that  one  of 
Jobs’  pet  phrases  was  “Good  artists  cqjy;  great  artists  steal”  He 


knew  what  he  was  taUdng  about,  since  nnich  of 
Apple’s  early  success  can  be  ascribed  to  his  “theft”  of 
the  mouse  at>d  GUI  from  Xerox.  We've  also  learned 
that  his  itext  big  idea  was  tn  transform  the  living 
room  with  Apple  TV  sets.  That’s  all  well  and  good, 
but  Jobs  is  gone  now.  What  should  Apple  do  next? 

First,  I  think  it  should  get  out  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  property  (IP)  lawsuit  business.  Sure,  for  the 
moment,  Apple  has  the  upper  hand  on  Samsung 
—  whose  Galaxy  Tab  tablets  seem  to  have  been 
especially  arumying  to  Jobs  —  but  as  someone  who 
follows  IP  lawsuits,  I’m  sure  that  won’t  last  Major 
IP  litigation  takes  years  to  resolve,  goes  throi^ 
ups  and  downs,  and  can  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  I  think  Apple  would  be  far  better  off  if 
it  focused  its  attention  on  vvhat  it  has  ahvays  done 
extremely  well:  making  the  best  possible  products. 

As  for  the  TV  business,  it’s  a  natural  extension  of 
Apple’s  consumer  business.  I  always  thought  that 
Apple  TV  should  have  done  better  than  it  did  in  the 
marketplace.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  thou^. 
Jobs  said  he  had  “firudly  cracked”  the  creation  of  an 
integrated  television  set  that  would  be  seamlessly 
syrrced  with  all  of  an  individual’s  rlevioes  and  with 

iCIoud,  according  to  his  crfBcial  biographer,  Walter 

Isaacson.  “It  will  have  the  simplest  user  interface 
you  could  imagine,”  Jobs  had  said. 

He  didn’t  live  long  enough  to  see  an  Apple^itand 
TV  on  the  market,  but  if  he  really  did  “cradc”  it,  fin 
sttte  Apple’s  engineets  ate  working  on  it  now. 

That’s  for  the  diort  tun,  but  what  about  the  longer 
term?  Tm  sure  Apple  win  remain  the  hurury  bratxl 
for  computers,  tablets  and  smartphones  for  the  next 
three  to  6ve  years,  birt  what  about  after  that? 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  for  CEO  Tim  Cook. 

First,  seriously  try  to  get  into  the  enterprise  market. 


Apple  kiUed  cfi  its  enterprise  server  product 
line,  Xsetve,  in  November  2010,  but  it  was  dead  in 

the  water  Icmg  before  then.  Xserve’s  pricing  was 
outrageous.  Apple  has  always  found  people  who  frit 

that  an  Applehranded  product  was  worth  twice 
the  price  of  a  generic  PC,  tablet  or  phone,  but  it 

couldn’t  convince  its  fans  to  pay  five  times  more  for 

Howevar,  Apjde  mi^  be  able  to  taUr  its  enter¬ 
prise  customers  into  paying  a  bit  of  a  premium  for 
Mac  OS  X-powered  business  systems.  Apple  fans 
have  no  fondness  for  Linux  or  Windows.  Why  not 
give  them  a  server-room  choice?  Think  about  it. . 
WouldnT  you  like  to  have  an  Enterprise  App  store?  I 
know  rd  like  one-dick-install  server  sofri^. 

Cost-conscious  businesses  are  moving  servers  to 
the  doud.  Why  couldn’t  Apple  ofer  server  services 
ooabusinessiCloud?No,itdoesn’thavethem- 
house  expertise  to  do  that  —  yet.  But  it  coukL 

Or  think  abrut  this:  Before  Tim  Cook  came  to 
Apple,  he  spent  a  lot  of  his  time  at  IBM  as  the  head 
of  the  ThirikPad  fulfillment  division.  That  means 
he’s  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  working  with  part¬ 
ners.  If  Apide  were  to  go  to,  say,  Saleslbrcecom  or 
SAP  and  say,  “Hey,  how  would  you  like  to  be  on  the 
ground  fioor  of  an  Apple-branded  enterprise  busi¬ 
ness  doud  that  would  let  all  of  those  Macs,  iPhones 
and  iPads  use  your  services  with  the  Mac  OS  X  or 
iOS  interface  they  already  know  and  hwe?" 

rd  go  for  it.  And  as  it  happens,  that  idea  could  be 
ready  to  go,  with  a  battle-tested  iQoud,  in  three  to 
five  years  —  about  the  time  I  figure  it  would  take 
to  cun  through  all  of  Jobs’ remaining  ideas  and  get 
new  enterprise  initiatives  off  the  ground. 

If  Apple  ^  serious  about  the  enterprise,  would 
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For  alarmists,  this  is  an  ominous  data  storage  doomsday  fore¬ 
cast.  For  opportunists,  it’s  an  information  gold  mine  whose  riches 
will  be  increasingly  easy  to  excavate  as  technology  advances. 

Enter  “big  dau,”  a  nascent  group  of  data  mining  technolo¬ 
gies  that  are  making  the  storage,  manipulation  and  analysis  of 
reams  of  data  cheaper  and  faster  than  ever.  Once  relegated  to  the 
supercomputing  environment,  big  data  technology  is  becoming 
available  to  the  enterprise  masses  —  and  it  is  changing  the  way 
many  industries  do  business. 

Computerworld  defines  big  data  as  the  mining  of  huge  sets  of 
structured  and  unstructured  data  for  useful  insights  using  non- 
traditional  data-sifting  tools,  including  but  not  limited  to  Hadoop. 

Like  the  cloud,  big  data  has  been  the  subject  of  much  hype  and 
a  lot  of  uncertainty.  We  asked  analysts  and  big  data  enthusiasts  to 
explain  what  it  is  and  isn’t,  as  well  as  what  big  data  means  to  the 
future  of  data  mining. 

Setting  the  Stage  for  Big  Data 

Big  data  for  the  enterprise  has  emerged  thanks  in  part  to  the 
lower  cost  of  computing  power  and  the  fad  that  the  systems  are 
able  to  perform  multiprocessing.  Main  memory  costs  have  also 
dropped,  and  companies  can  process  more  data  “in  memory”  than 
ever  before.  What’s  more,  it’s  easier  to  link  computers  into  server 
clusters.  Those  three  factors  combined  have  created  big  data,  says 
Carl  Olofeon,  a  database  management  analyst  at  IDC. 

“We  can  not  only  do  those  things  well,  but  do  them  afford- 


1 

2 
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linked  together  into 
tightly  knit  clusters. 


Relational  databases 
can't  scale  to  very  large 
volumes  and  therefore 
can't  be  considered  big  data 
technologies. 

Hadoop  or.  by  extension,  any 
MapReduce  environment  is 
the  best  choice  for  big  data 
regardless  of  the  workload  or 

The  era  of  schematic  data¬ 
base  management  systems 
is  over.  Schema  development 
only  gets  in  the  way  of  big 
data  deployment. 


three  criteria  that 


IBM  describes  as  the  three  V’s:  variety,  volume  and  velocity. 

Variety  means  data  comes  in  structured  and  unstructured 
forms.  Volume  means  the  amount  of  data  being  gathered  and  an¬ 
alyzed  is  very  large.  And  velocity  refers  to  the  speed  at  which  the 
data  is  processed.  It  "isn’t  always  hundreds  of  terabytes,”  Olofson 
says.  “Depending  on  the  use  case,  a  few  hundred  gigabytes  could 
be  quite  large  because  of  the  third  dimension,  which  is  speed  or 
time.  If  I  can  perform  an  analytic  process  against  300GB  in  a 
second,  and  it  used  to  take  an  hour,  that  greatly  changes  what  I 
can  do  with  the  results,  so  it  adds  value.  Big  data  is  the  affordable 
application  of  at  least  two  out  of  three  of  those." 

The  Open-Source  Connection 

“A  lot  of  people  consider  Hadoop  and  big  data  to  be  synonyms. 
That’s  a  mistake,”  Olofson  says.  Some  implementations  of  Tera- 
data,  MySQL  and  “clever  clustering  technologies”  that  don’t  use 
Hadoop  can  also  be  considered  big  data,  he  explains. 

Hadoop,  an  application  environment  for  big  data,  has  drawn 
the  most  attention  because  it’s  based  on  MapReduce,  an  ap¬ 
proach  common  in  supercomputing  circles  but  simplified  and 
made  elegant  by  a  project  largely  funded  by  Google.  Hadoop 
is  the  predominant  implementation  of  a  mix  of  closely  related 
Apache  projects,  including  the  HBase  database  found  in  the 
MapReduce  environment. 

Software  developers  have  responded  by  coming  up  with  all 
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for  aUnnists,  this  is  an  ominoiu  dau  straage  doomsday  fore¬ 
cast  Foe  opportunists,  it’s  an  information  gold  mine  whose  riches 
win  be  increasingly  easy  to  excavate  as  technology  advances. 
Enter“bigdata,'’anascentgroupofdataminingtechtiolo- 

leams  of  dau  chea^  and  foster  than  ever.  Once  relegated  to  the 
supercmnjMting  ernriroornent,  big  dato  technology  is  becorning 
available  to  tbe  enterprise  masses  —  and  it  is  changing  the  way 

many  industries  do  business. 

Cbmpuleniiorfd  defines  big  data  as  the  mining  of  huge  sets  erf 
structuredandunstructuteddataforusefulinsigjttsuangnon- 

Like  the  cloud,  big  data  has  been  the  subject  of  much  hype  and 
a  lot  erf  uncertainty.  We  asked  analysts  and  big  data  enthusiasts  to 
explain  what  it  is  and  isn’t,  as  wdl  as  what  big  data  means  to  the 

setting  the  Stale  for  Big  Data 

Big  daU  for  the  enterysise  has  emerged  thanks  in  part  to  the 

dropped,  and  companies  can  process  more  data  “in  memory”  than 
ever  before.  What's  more,  it’s  easier  to  link  computers  into  server 
dusters.  Those  three  factors  combined  have  created  big  data,  says 
Cfari  Okrfson,  a  database  rnanagernent  analyst  at  IDC. 

“We  can  not  mly  do  those  things  well,  but  do  them  aftird- 


IBM  describes  as  the  three  Vs:  variety,  vohuue  and  velocity. 
Variety  means  data  comes  in  structured  and  unstructured 

forms.  Volume  means  the  amount  of  data  being  gathered  and  an¬ 
alyzed  is  very  large.  And  velocity  refers  to  the  speed  at  which  the 

data  is  processed,  h  “isn’t  always  hundreds  rrf  terabytes,”  Olofeon 

says.  “Depending  on  the  use  case,  a  few  hutxired  gigabytes  could 
be  quite  large  because  of  the  third  dimension,  which  is  speed  or 
time.  If  1  can  perform  an  analytic  process  against  300GB  in  a 
second,  and  it  used  to  take  an  hour,  that  greatly  changes  what  I 

can  do  with  the  results,  so  it  adds  value.  Big  date  is  the  affordable 
application  of  at  least  two  out  of  three  of  those.” 

The  Open-Source  Connection 

“A  lot  of  people  consitler  Harloop  and  big  data  to  be  syrronyms. 

That’s  a  mistake,”  Olofeon  says.  Some  imjrfementations  of  Tera- 
data,  MySQL  and  “clever  clustering  technologies”  that  dmi’t  use 

Hadoop  can  also  be  considered  big  data,  he  explains. 

Hadoop,  an  application  environment  for  big  data,  has  drawn 
the  roost  attetrtion  because  it’s  based  on  .MapReduce,  an  ap- 

mSeeiegant  by  a  project  largely  funded  by  Goo^.  Hadoop 

is  the  predominant  implementation  of  a  mix  of  closely  related 
Apache  projects,  including  the  HBase  database  found  in  the 
MapReduce  environment. 

Software  developers  have  responded  by  coming  up  with  all 

Continued  on  page  22 
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kinds  of  techniques  to  explott  Hadoop  and  simiUr  advanced 

technologies  —  many  of  them  developed  in  open-source  com¬ 
munities.  “They’ve  created  a  dizzying  variety  of  scKalled  noSQL 

databases,  which  are  mostly  key-vahie  paired  databases  that 
optimize  either  on  throughput  or  variety  or  size  with  various 

techniques,'  says  Olofson. 

“so  those  things  are  going  to  have  to  evolve  for  a  while  and  will 
have  to  shake  out,  which  could  take  several  years.  That’s  the 
nascent  aspect  of  big  dau  that  won't  come  to  fruition  for  a  while" 

in  the  general  marketplace,  he  adds,  in  the  meantime,  IDC 
expects  at  least  three  commercial  vendors  to  offer  some  type 
of  support  services  for  Hadoop  by  year’s  end.  Also,  several 
vendors,  such  as  Datameer,  will  release 
analytics  tools  with  Hadoop  components 
that  let  enterprises  develop  their  own  ap- 
plicatioos.  Cloudera  and  Tableau  already 
use  Hadoop  in  their  offerings. 


Industry-watchers  disagree  on  whether 

upgraded  relational  database  management 
systems  should  also  be  considered  big  dau 

technology.  “I  think  K  satisfies  the  criteria 
of  faster,  bigger,  cheaper."  Olofeon  says. 


But  others  disagree.  “The  processing 
that  you  ordinarily  do  using  an  RDBMS  in 
gene^  using  standard  BI  tools  —  that's  not 
really  big  data,"  says  Marcus  Collins,  a  daU 

essing  has  been  artrund  for  a  long  time." 

So,  who  is  really  doing  big  dau  analytics? 

A  year  ago,  the  primary  users  of  big  daU 
technology  were  large  Web  companies, 
such  as  Facebook  and  Yahoo,  that  warned 
to  analyze  clickstream  data.  But  today,  "it's 
moving  outside  the  main  Web  properties 
into  just  about  any  conqnrty  that  you  can 
think  of  that’s  got  large  vohrmes  of  data," 

Collins  says.  Banks,  utilities,  the  intelligence 
community  —  all  of  them  are  junoping  on 
the  dau  handwagon. 

Some  of  the  technologies  are  actively 
being  used  by  people  who  are  tm  the  bleeding  edge  and  treed 
the  technology  now,  like  those  involved  in  creating  Web-based 

services  that  are  tlriven  by  social  media.  They’re  also  heavily 
contributing  to  these  projects. 

In  other  industries,  businesses  are  realizing  that  much  more 
of  their  value  proposition  is  information-based  than  they  had 
previously  thrarght,  so  they’ll  likely  become  big  users  of  big  dau 
technologies  before  loog.  Olofson  says.  Couple  that  with  afford¬ 
able  hardware  and  software,  and  enterprises  find  themselves  in 

'*New  York-based  TRA  hdps  organizatioos  measure  the  value 
of  TV  advertising  by  matchi^  the  advertisements  received  in  a 


confidencsthatTV 
is  a  good  place  to 
advertise.  That’s  the 
big  step -and  it’s 
all  about  big  data 
analytics. 


given  home  via  TVs  and  DVRs  with  buyir^  behavkrt  at  the  retail 
checkout  counter.  The  company  gathers  data  from  cable  provtder 

DVRs  and  grocery  store  lojralty  card  programs  to  make  these 
correlations.  TRA’s  trig  dau  system  processes  teams  of  dau  that 
represents  the  second-by-second  viewing  habits  of  1.7  millkm 
households  —  a  feat  that  would  have  been  impossible  without 

big  data  technology.  It  deployed  KognMo’s  WXz  database,  which 
allows  the  comparry  to  load,  profile  and  analyze  daU  rprirkly, 
crrilect  grwular  ail-viewing  irrformation  from  DVRs,  integrate  it 


‘Kognitio  has  an  in-memoty  solution,  so  a  full  half  of  out 

current  entire  database  can  be  in  memory,  which  means  the 
response  time  when  a  crrstonrer  of  ours  runs  a  query  literally  can 

be  seconds  as  opposed  to  hours  and  days,”  says  TRA’s  CEO,  Mark 
Ueberman. 

The  daubase  runs  on  conrmodity  hard¬ 
ware,  and  TRA  uses  its  own  front-end 
applicatkm  built  in  .Net  Visual  Studio. 

"We  still  use  a  little  bit  of  MySQL,  and 
the  user  interface  was  developed  with 
DevEzpress,"  Ueberman  adds. 

He  says  that  big  daU  has  the  potential 
to  revolutionize  the  $70  billion  TV  ad 
buying  business.  Traditkxial  methrxls  of 
measurittg  viewership  terpaired  installing 
special  set-top  boxes  in  a  sampling  of  as 
few  as  20.000  households  rtationwide. 
Today,  daU  can  be  analyzed  in  detail 
from  2.5  million  DVR  a^  cable  boxes. 

"We're  injecting  accountability  into 
that  $70  billion  —  giving  advertisers  mote 
corrfidence  that  TV  is  a  good  place  to 
advertise,”  Ueberman  says.  "That’s  the  big 
step,  and  it’s  all  about  big  daU  analytics." 

Greg  Belkin,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group,  says  the  tools  used  by  TliA  and 
others  have  the  requisite  velocity,  volume 
and  variety  to  be  labeled  big  data.  "This  is 
very  poignant  in  retail  because  you  have 
a  lot  of  exploding  sources  of  dau  that 
haven’t  traditionally  been  mined,"  such  as 
social  media  sites.  DVR  boxes  and  grocery 
store  loyalty  card  dau,  Belkin  says.  “It’s 
daU  thtt  is  so  enormous  and  complex 
that  it  can’t  be  analyzed  using  traditional 
daubase  methods,  so  reuilers  are  tuminE 
toward  these  big  dau  platforms." 


Catalina  Marketing.  The  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.-based  company 

runs  a  huge  customer  loyalty  database  of  2.5  petabytes  that  has 

years  of  purchasing  history  dau  for  more  than  190  million  U.S. 
grocery  shoppers.  Its  larg^  single  daubase  houses  a  suggering 

425  billion  rows  of  dau,  and  the  company  manages  625  million 
rows  each  day  in  that  one  database. 

By  analyzii^  the  data,  Catalina  be^  major  consumer  goods 
maimfiictuiers  and  large  supermarket  chains  predict  what  custom¬ 
ers  are  likely  to  buy  and  who  will  be  interested  in  new  products. 
"We  wanted  to  bring  the  techncriogy  to  the  dau  and  not  the 

Cnrtiniied  on  page  24 
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data  to  the  technology,*'  says  Eric  Williams,  executive  vice  presi- 

dent  and  CIO  at  Catalina. 'Tlie  technology  exists  now  that  allows 
companies  like  SAS  to  move  their  [analytics]  techncdogy  into  the 
database.  That  has  exponentially  chang^  the  entire  oorporatioo. 
We  were  doing  these  things  before  but  had  serious  Umiutions 
that  would  not  allow  us  to  get  where  we  wanted  to  go.  We  had 
to  use  homegrown  tools,  and  they  were  very  rudimenuty  in 
what  they  could  accomplish.  Bringing  big  dau  technology  to  the 


In  addition  to  some  open-source  software  in  its  proprietary 
systems,  CataUna  uses  SAS  Analytics  on  a  Netezza  dau  ware¬ 
housing  appliance  platform. 

Compa^  ate  “developing  technology 
to  operate  on  generic,  InteHased  hard¬ 
ware,  which  makes  it  possible  to  operate 
seooodary  and  tertiary  products  —  like  SAS 
Analytia’ sooting  solittion  —  directly  on  the 
Netezza  (software]  that's  tunning  the  data¬ 
base."  Williams  says.  “Beir^  able  to  take  that 
technology  and  operate  it  directly  I 


entiling  to  Abhishek  Mehta,  formerly  Bank 
of  America’s  managing  director  for  ^ 
data  and  analytics,  who  spoke  at  last  year's 
Hadoop  World. ‘I  look  at  Hadoop  torlay  as 
what  Linux  was  20  years  ago.  We  all  have 
seen  what  Linux  has  done  in  the  enterprise 
software  space.  It  has  been  massively  dis¬ 
ruptive.  hUoop  will  do  the  same.  It's  not  a 
questioo  of  if,  but  a  question  of  when." 

Beyond  clickstre^  and  transaction 
analysis,  Hadoop  allows  Bank  of  America 

to  quickly  solve  business  problems.  “Now, 
as  a  bank,  I  can  think  of  eliminating 
fraud,"  MehU  says.  “Now  1  can  build  a 
model  looking  at  every  incidence  of  baud 
going  back  five  years  for  every  sin^ 
person,  rather  than  sampling  it  now, 
building  a  model,  realizing  there  is  an 
outlier  that  breaks  the  modeL  and  then  re¬ 
building  the  model  Those  days  are  over.” 

The  utilities  industry  is  just  begiiming 
to  understand  the  vast  amounts  of  data 
at  its  fingertips  and  the  value  it  holds.  One  Midwest  utility  uses 
Hadoop  to  analyze  input  from  its  “smart  meters,"  which  are 
primarily  used  to  automate  the  billing  process,  but  which  also 
collect  information  on  any  fluctuations  in  amperage  on  the  line. 
“If  you  collect  this  information  and  look  for  patterris,  yOT  can 

identify  where  a  transformer  is  going  to  foil  before  it  fiuls,"  IDC's 
Okjfson  says.  “Or  if  a  power  outage  happens,  it  causes  fluctua¬ 
tions  [in  amperage],  and  they  can  detect  [the  outage].” 

Down  the  road,  be  foresees  utilities  using  big  data  to  improve 
service  to  customers  and  to  reduce  operational  costs  through 
electrical  grid  monitoring,  problem  deteetkm  and  the  ability 
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data  and  not  the  data 
to  the  technology. 


to  do  micro-adjustments  against  the  grid  —  but  it  may  require 

significant  upgrades  to  the  aging  infrastructure. 

Brand  marketers  are  experimenting  with  Hadoop  for  “sentiment 
analysis”  in  social  media.  There  ate  emerging  service  providets  that 
use  Hadoop  to  sift  throi^  Twitter  on  behalf  of  clients  to  discover 
what  tweeters  ate  saying  and  thinking  about  specific  products. 

Proceed  With  Caution 

Big  data  technology  is  evolving  rapidly.  The  companies  that  use  it 
have  IT  stafb  that  are  exceptionally  tech-sawy  and  can  adapt  to 

changes  in  the  technology  and  their  companies’  requirements. 

"If  you’re  not  in  a  position  to  do  that,  then  work  with  a  service 
pirwider  —  maybe  a  cloud  service  —  or  wait  until  thfse  things  have 
reached  a  point  where  there's  a  number  of 
established  software  products  and  services 
that  are  siqjported,"  Okrfeon  suggests. 

“You’ll  have  something  that  your  business 
people  will  understand.” 

No  doubt,  data  mining  has  changed 
forever.Butanalystssaythatbigdatatech- 
ndogy  won’t  cornpletely  replace  today's 
data  warehouse  and  d^  mining  tools. 

“Today,  data  mining,  is  really  about 
bitilding  relatively  sophisticated  modeb 
with  not  very  mud  data,"  Gartner's 
Collins  says.  “Now,  big  data  gives  you 
huge  vr^umes  of  data  —  so  it  could  well 
be  that  you  don't  need  as  sophisticated  a 
model  anymore.  That  may  [trtean]  a  shift 
in  the  way  data  mining  b  done.” 

“My  view  b  that  it  will  actually  atrgtnent 
[the  dka  warehouse  market],"  Olofoon  says. 
“They’ll  use  a  technology  like  MapReduce, 
whether  Hadoop  or  some  other  commer¬ 
cial  augmentation,  to  generate  interesting 
business  intelligence  data  they  never  could 
have  gotten  at  before.  Then,  in  order  to 
reuse  it  and  track  historical  patterns,  they 
will  put  it  in  the  data  warehouse  and  actu¬ 
ally  expand  its  use." 

Scale  reptesenb  another  challenge, 
Collins  says,  along  with  “the  foct  that 
there  are  not  established  atchitectrrral 
patterns  on  deploying  and  using  thb  tech¬ 
nology.  We’re  learning  as  we  go." 

Some  of  the  challenges  are  di! 
with  the  arrival  of  prepackaged  toi 
thetechnologybstillverymuchapro- 
—  which  b  a  step  backward  for  BI.  Collins 
he  says,  “Hadoop  b  a  pretty  techie  system,  and 
the  drive  in  business  intelligence  has  been  to  push  it  down  in  the 

enterprise  and  onto  the  desktop  with  a  very  user-friendly  inte^ 
face.  We’ve  taken  a  step  back  with  Hadoop,  but  new  vendors  will 
help  put  it  back  into  the  user  community  where  it  needs  to  be. 

"[Big  data  techrrology]  needs  to  leap  out  of  being  in  IT,  and 
we  have  to  put  toob  in  the  hattds  of  irsers”  in  the  business  units, 
Collins  adds.  “That  hasn't  happened  yet."  • 

CaPett  b  a  ComputerworM  contributing  ivriter.  You  con 
contact  her  at  stcaOettSaoLcom. 


Since  the  start  of  2010,  more  than  250  companies  around  the  world  have 
migrated  workloads  (including  Oracle*  workloads)  to  System  zT  Why?  Maybe 
itis  the  savings  (up  to  50%  on  applicable  IT  costs).  Or  the  top-rated  EAL5 
security  classification.  Or  because  it  delivers  up  to  99.999%  availability  and 
uptime.  Or  maybe  it’s  an  even  better  reason:  all  of  the  abote. 


These  three  IT  shops  upgraded 
systems  for  different  reasons, 
but  getting  the  business  involved 

was  key  for  them  all. 


BY  JOHN  BRANDON 


L 


EC  ACY  APPLICATIONS  are  one  of  the  most 
difficuh  issues  to  face  within  IT.  A  rip-and- 
replace  approach  is  expensive  and  thus 
difficuh  to  justify,  plus,  it  tends  to  intemipt 
operations.  Meanwhile,  the  aging  software 
lingers  in  accounting’s  ledgers,  overstays  its 


performance  throughout  the  organization. 
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And  it  gets  woise.  An  <dd  mapping  application  in  a  transporta¬ 
tion  department,  for  instance,  is  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen.  As 
the  months  and  years  go  hy,  the  application  grows  more  outdated 
and  the  problem  becomes  harder  to  address. 

In  the  examples  below  —  each  featuring  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  legacy  application  problem —  the  key  to  finding  a  solution 
involved  business  analysis.  IT  stafieis  helped  figure  out  how  the 
legacy  app  was  being  used,  in  what  ways  employees  depended 
on  it  and  how  the  company  would  be  affected  by  a  disruption  in 
service  if  the  software  were  to  fell.  Such  fiuhues,  of  course,  typi¬ 
cally  lead  to  a  loss  of  productivity  that  continues  during  the  time 
needed  to  install  new  software  and  train  employees  to  use  tt. 

“A  cote  elertrent  in  all  these  cases  is  that  the  existing  portfidio 
[of  IT  applications]  ou^t  tahe  continuously  rtranaged  for  its 
balance  of  delivered  value  to  cost  and  risk,”  says  )im  Duggan,  a 
Gartner  analyst  who  studies  enterprise  IT  applications. 

Of  course,  how  these  companies  balarxed  the  value  of  software 
against  its  cost  and  the  risk  of  faihire,  and  the  factors  that  pushed 
them  to  finally  make  an  upgrade,  varied  depending  on  the  specif¬ 
ic  business  need  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  legacy  app  problem. 

HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY  AND  LORD  ft  TAYLOR 

■  Problem:  A  merger  renders  existiirgERP^tems  obsolete. 

■  Solution:  Wholesale  ERP  replacement  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  divisions. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  esUblisbed  in  1670.  is  one  of  the  oldest 


retail  chains  in  Canada.  The  company  also  owns  other  popular 
chains,  including  Home  Outfitters  and  Zellers.  In  2008,  Hudson’s 
Bay  was  purchased  by  NRDC  Equity  Partners,  which  owns  Lord 

Together,  t^  two  companies  employ  about  75,000  people  and 
generate  nwre  than  $8  billion  in  sales,  so  the  merger  presented 
some  challenges.  One  was  the  fact  that  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lord  & 
Taylor  were  both  happy  with  their  respective  ERP  systems,  which 
came  from  diferent  vendors,  but  neither  system  could  hatrdle 
the  needs  of  both  organizations.  (The  previous  systems,  which 
Hudson’s  Bay  declined  to  name,  ran  on  IBM  mainframes.) 

One  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  Hudson’s  Bay  uses  ERP  is 
to  manage  deliveries  to  its  stores.  "When  we  order  merchandise 
from  a  vendor,  sometimes  it  comes  in  from  Europe  and  we  know 
about  how  many  we  need  by  store,  but  it  might  Iw  rrunths  before 
it  is  deUvered  to  out  company,"  says  Dan  Smith,  OO  of  Hudson’s 
Bay.  The  resulting  delay,  he  adds,  “may  char^  how  much  you 
need  for  one  store  versus  another.”  Store  employees  often  have  to 

route  them  to  other  stores  as  neerled.  be  explains. 

Hudson’s  Bay  deckled  it  neerfed  to  replace  its  rdder  systems  with 
one  overarching  ERP  system  for  all  stores.  Executives  knew  they 

use  newer  blade  servers;  the  mainframes  had  many  problems, 
including  the  headache  of  finding  Cobol  programmers  to  maintain 
the  <dd  ERP  software.  The  company  upgraded  to  siqrplychain 


ENTERPRISE  SOFTWARE 


the  aUlity  to  determine  exacdy  what  was  being  delivered  to 

and  when  K  was  arriving. 

Some  of  the  benefits  that  the  upgrade  yielded  included  process 
and  the  ability  to  consider  future  acquisitions  that  could  be  easily 

transitioned  onto  the  existing  supply-chain  software. 

Of  couise.  Smith  says,  the  overall  project  presented  challer^, 
too,  including  the  need  to  integrate  the  systems  for  the  comhined 
companies  and  the  need  to  train  staffers  on  the  new  process. 

]ulie  Lockner,  a  daU  management  analyst  at  Enterprise 
Strategy  Group  (ESG),  says  all  mergers  are  complex,  but  they're 

especially  complicated  for  retailers  that  will  need  to  address  com¬ 
pliance  issues  and  figure  out  how  old  daU  sets  will  be  maintained 

If  (^B^^ring  to  be  it^d  into  a  single  application,  she  says. 

companiesshould'thavelaplanfordautetentionandlegacyappli- 
catkm  retiiement  at  the  outset"  in  order  to  minimize  the  chances 
that  any  application  will  become  “a  source  of  pain  years  later." 

For  his  part,  Gartner's  Duggan  says  Hudson's  Bay  faced  a  very 

complex  series  of  problems:  legacy  apps  that  mostly  worked  but 
didn't  meet  the  needs  of  the  newly  merged  company,  a  large- 

scale  impletnenUtion  across  multiple  locations;  and  the  political 

concerns  that  typically  arise  when  different  corporate  cultures 
come  together.  The  main  issue,  he  says,  is  that  complexity  leads 

to  high  costs,  and  IT  has  to  make  business  continuity  a  priority. 

toward  business  process  standardization."  says  Duggan.  "Politi¬ 
cal  concerns  often  resuk  in  multiple  processes  where  only  one 
should  exist  IT  can  federate  some  ptrxesses  when  that  is  needed, 

but  using  IT  to  mask  an  inability  to  enforce  consistency  can 
result  in  costly,  unreliable  operations." 


■  Infrastructure  makes  aclda^  new  CRM  features  difficult 

m  Solution:  An  in/rastructure  extension  now.  but  the  ultimate 
goal  is  to  move  to  the  doud. 

)im  Finwick  knew  the  writing  was  on  the  wall.  As  the  aO  of 
Omipassion  International,  a  Qilotado  Sprii^MMsed  Christian 
organizatioo  that  helps  children  in  developing  countries,  Fmwick 

mem  system  called  Compass  was  diowing  its  age.  Buik  on  Sybase 

PowerBuilder,  the  CRM  system  wasn't  scalable,  didn't  have  an 

open  API  and  bad  tw  way  of  collecting  detailed  information  about 

sponsors. 

“We  had  all  of  these  connections  that  were 
wired  together,  and  not  in  a  standard  way,  that 
created  this  level  of  fragility.  We  knew  we  needed 
more  flexfoilky  and  stability,"  says  Fmwick. 

His  fears  were  realized  in  November  2010, 
when  the  Compass  CRM  system  froze  com¬ 
pletely,  leading  to  a  halfday  of  downtime  and 
the  loss  of  about  $50ox)oo  in  donations.  Because 
Compassion  works  with  10  regional  centers  and 
Z5  offices  throughout  the  wtrtld  that  help  arrange 


of  software  patches  and  cotmections  its  system 
required.  The  organization  decided  to  move  to  a 
cknd-based  IT  infrastructure,  buik  partly  on  the 


Microsoft  Jlet  framework  and  partly  on  Neudesic  Neuron,  an 
enterprise  bus  server  that  cormects  diverse  systems. 

One  of  the  organization's  goals  is  to  create  a  one-to-one  rela¬ 
tionship  between  sponsor  arul  child.  It  has  to  be  able  to  reassure 

contributors  that  children  aren't  being  sponsored  by  multiple 
people.  That  means  coordinating  data  about  a  child  who  lives  in 
one  country  with  data  about  a  sponsor  who  lives  in  a  different 
country.  Ideally,  a  U.K.-based  sponsor,  for  instance,  will  be  able  to 
get  information  quickly  about  a  child  who  needs  help,  even  if  that 
child  lives  on  another  continent.  That  level  of  integration  would 
not  have  been  possible  with  the  stand-alotK  CRM  system,  but  k’s 
possible  in  the  cloud. 

So  far.  Compassion  has  upgraded  the  Compass  database  to 
run  on  a  hosted  platform  using  several  technologies,  including 
Neudesic.  And  Bleum  Inc.,  an  IT  outsourcing  company  based  in 
Shanghai,  added  Web  services  to  the  Compass  CRM  system  to 
help  the  group  get  by  in  the  short  term.  But  further  out.  Compas¬ 
sion  plans  to  upgrade  to  a  full  cloud-based  ERP  system.  Finwick 
would  not  say  when  that  will  happen. 

ESG's  Lockner  says  Compassion  is  on  the  tight  path,  but  she 
advises  the  charity  to  continue  to  bring  users  —  employees  and 
churches  and  oth»  approved  groups  using  the  system  —  into  the 
loop  as  k  investigates  cloudbased  ERP  systems.  With  a  cloud  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  oiganization  may  need  to  train  users  on  what  to  do 
when  the  Internet  is  down  or  provide  a  way  to  make  data  available 
offline.  She  says  k  is  important  to  make  sure  users 
have  the  same  level  of  functfonalky  in  the  doud  as 
they  do  when  the  data  is  local 

FLEXCON 

■  Problem:  Messaging  pfat/brm 
is  several  versions  old. 

■  Solution:  A  series  o/in-place  upgrades 


Lotus  Notes  messaging  platform  w 
seriously  outdated. 

Continued  on  pqgeji 
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HOW  DOES  YOUR  BUSINESS  STAY 


W  Is  your  network  vulnerability  keeping  you  up  at  night?  Dij 
W  company  trusted  to  run  .com  and  .net  for  more  than  a  decadr 
r  We  enable  billions  of  online  connections  every  day  through  c 
elite  team  of  security  and  network  industry  experts.  See  how  thi 
to  keep  your  business  connected  and  available  between  the  dot 


CONNECTED  BETWEEN  THE  DOTS? 

scover  how  Verisign,  the  Internet  infrastructure  services 
le,  can  help  optimize  and  protect  your  network  operations, 
our  global  infrastructure,  in-depth  threat  intelligence,  and 
rat  same  operational  expertise  can  provide  critical  services 
ts.  Learn  more  at  Verisignlnc.com/connect. 
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Continuedfrom  page  28 

For  Jeremiah  Benjamin,  the  company’s  collaboration  and  tech  siqiport 
leader,  the  problem  turned  into  a  weekly  support  headache.  For  example, 
the  system  could  not  correctly  tender  rich  etnails  —  those  that  use 
complex  graphics.  The  company  also  could  not  accommodate  some 
addons  for  specific- handheld  devices  because  of  the  extra  costs  involved. 
Moreover,  it  took  several  days  just  to  Ixxdt  a  meeting  room  and  match  the 
room’s  size  with  the  number  of  participants,  says  Benjamin. 

“We  had  not  done  any  upgrades  in  quite  a  while,  and  we  patched  [only] 
to  fix  specific  proUems.  There  were  a  lot  of  iqigtades  we  had  not  d(xie,“ 

Benjamin  first  started  noticing  probleins  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
company’s  version  of  IBM  Lotus  Notes  foiled  to  recognize  some  modem 

trouble  integrating  new  versions  of  applications,  such  as  those  in  Microsoft 
Office,  with  Notes. 

Because  it  had  missed  several  upgrades,  Flexcon  undertook  the  fixes  in 
steps,  first  goirrg  from  Notes  4.6  to  Notes  6.5.  Then,  in  2009,  the  company 
upgraded  Notes  and  its  Domino  server  from  Versioo  6.5  to  Version  7.  The 
goal  was  to  finish  the  upgrade  before  vendor  support  for  the  6.5  release 
ended  in  zoto.  Finally,  in  early  2010,  Flexcon  upgraded  its  Domino  7 
server  environment  to  Notes  8.5.  Notes  client  upgrades  were  completed 
last  year,  and  the  company  is  now  iq>  to  date  on  all  of  its  Notes  releases. 

Benjamin  says  he  used  a  variety  of  tactics  to  make  the  upgrade  process 
a  smooth  one.  He  tested  extensively  and  used  Twitter  to  get  advice  from 
experts.  He  had  paid  for  IBM  support ’out  rarely  used  it  with  the  older 
vefskm;  however,  be  made  frequent  support  calls  during  the  upgrades 
from  Notes  6.5  and  7  to  Notes  8. 

The  main  benefit  now  is  that  Flexcon’s  IT  team  is  prepared  for  the 
introduction  of  new  consumer  gadgets  into  the  enterprise:  When  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  brings  in  an  iPad  or  a  smartphone,  Benjamin  knows  Flexcon  has 
the  server  and  client  versions  needed  to  support  the  latest  models. 

“After  this,  I  made  the  decision  to  always  upgrade  the  servers  within 
weeks  of  arty  release  so  as  to  always  be  current,"  says  Benjamin.  “The 


»s  in  performance.” 
Gartner’s  Duggan  says  that  skipping  upgrades  tends  to  lead  to  an 
increase  in  security  risks  atrd  a  reduction  in  the  software’s  value.  Flezcon 


harder  to  fix  arid  the  upgrades  grew  even  more  difficult  to  deploy. 

And  here’s  another  problem  that  Flexcon  encountered  as  a  result  of 
skipjHng  upgrades:  “They  no  longer  had  timely  support  for  new  technolo¬ 
gies  but  still  paid  for  them  in  the  yearly  maintenance  fee,"  says  Duggan. 

Diegan  advises  IT  shops  to  always  stay  within  two  releases  of  the 
latest  version.  He  describe  a  strategy  krKwn  as  Nvi.  In  that  approach, 
most  users  would  be  on  the  last  major  upgrade  (N)  of  the  softmte  —  not 
the  most  current  release,  but  the  one  before  that.  Meartwhile,  advanced 
users  would  be  testing  the  most  current  release  (N+r)  and  casual  users 
would  be  two  releases  behind  them  (N-t),  gradually  catching  up  to  the 

In  the  end,  every  aging  apfdicatioo  presents  complex  IT  challenges 
—  analyzing  the  busitMSS  process,  figuring  out  the  cost  of  the  upgrade, 
dealing  with  the  vagaries  of  training  and  retooling.  As  Duggan  says,  once 
any  application  hits  production,  it  is  instantly  labeled  “legacy"  —  and  in 
many  ways,  that  means  IT  should  start  planning  how  the  application  will 
be  upgraded,  replaced  or  outsourced  bdme  it  is  even  fully  deployed.  ♦ 
John  Brandeil  is  a  Jbrmer  IT  manager  at  a  Fortune  100  company  who  now 
writes  about  technology.  He’s  written  more  than  2.500  articles  in  the  post  to  years. 
You  can  foBam  him  on  TWitter  (@pnbnmtionbb). 
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abcxit  community  involvement,”  says  Marcia  Riley,  vice  president 

Habitat  for  Humanity  home-building  project. 

of  talent  management  and  human  resources  at  ESI  International, 

an  Arlington,  Va.-based  trainir^  and  consulting  firm.  “1  was  not 

framed  yet,  so  I  helped  the  guys  who  were  nailing  and  ham¬ 

asked  that  question  20  years  ago.  Younger  folks  are  demanding 

mering,”  she  recalls.  “I  did  sweeping  and  other  various  things. 

this  beneht,  and  good  ertqdoyers  ate  responding.” 

whatever  needed  to  be  done." 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  our  people  really  feel  gocxl  about  what 

Crow  says  that  one  of  the  biggest  benefits  of  volunteering  with 

they’ve  done.  Whether  visiting  soup  kitchens  or  delivering  Meals 

fellow  Texas  Health  IT  workers  is  that  such  activities  give  her  an 

on  Wheels,  it’s  a  great  unifyir^  event  for  our  people,  and  it’s  great 

opportunity  to  get  to  know  her  co-workers. 

for  the  comrerunities  and  institutions  we’re  in,”  says  Comerica 

“I  think  it  allows  us  to  see  each  other  in  a  different  light,  to  see 

CTO  George  Surdu. 

Ti^as  1 - ' 

different  drills  than  those 

'  ^  1  wp  tup  on  uh.”  «h»  «av« 

to  build  relationships. 

IT  workers  like  Kianson 
volunteer  individually  on 
projects  such  as  dressing  uf) 


fundraiser.  They  also  regularly 


'HO  MAKES  THE  HIGHEST 
•ERFORMANCE  LOW  LATENCY 
NEXT-GEN  FIREWALL? 
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rity  poker  was  all  the  rage, 
an  IT  director  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.-hased  Paychex  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  cornpany  s 
t,ooo-peison  IT  depan- 


you  into  the  game,  which 
was  limited  to  too  players. 
That  year,  proceeds  came  to 


local  food  bank. 

Last  winter,  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  worked  with  the  Detroit 
Tigers  baseball  team  (adxne 
home  held  is  Comerica  Park) 
to  collect  600  pairs  of  mittens, 
which  were  dcmated  to  several 
nonproht  organizatioos  in  the 

Mike  Lawson,  Commica’s  vice  president  of  technology  ser¬ 
vices,  estimates  that  asV  group,  IT  donates  its  time  and  skills  to 
more  than  a  dozen  chantable  ocganizatioos. ‘h  can  be  a  form 
of  stress  relief,”  he  says.  “It’s  also  a  way  for  people  to  work  with 
people  they  don't  [typically]  work  with,”  he  says. 

Texas  Health:  Seeing  Co-eiarters  in  a 
Different 

Texas  Health  prefect  manager  Crow’s  most  recent  volunteer 


event,  raising  $2,000  to 
$2,sooayear. 

Another  Paychex  IT 
director  proposed  that  the 
department  get  invoked 
with  inner-city  Rochester 
schoolchildren.  He  foh  that 
the  company’s  IT  profession¬ 
als  could  mentor  students 
and  encourage  them  to  do  well  in  school  and  pursue  careers  in 
the  technology  arena. 

This  effort  aimually  involves  between  15  and  20  IT  staffers 
who  volunteer  their  time  to  students.  At  the  end  of  the  program, 
the  students  are  formally  reerrgrtized  at  a  graduation  ceremtmy 
and  luncheon  at  Paychex’s  headquarters. 

notes  Cartzano.  “The  company  encourages  employees  to  partici¬ 
pate  [in  volunteer  activities].  It’s  absolutely  part  of  our  cuktue 
and  a  source  of  pride  for  us.”  • 
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Security^^ 

-f  Manager’s  i 

Journal 

^  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

Spending  a  $10K  Windfall  Wisely 


WE  HAVE  a  lean  IT  de¬ 
partment.  Its  budget  is 
well  below  the  industry 
average,  and  my  se¬ 
curity  budget  is  only 
about  3%  of  that.  So,  as  you  can  imagine, 

I  didn’t  hesitate  to  say  yes  when  I  was 
asked  this  week  if  I  could  spend  $10,000 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

My  team  and  I  decided  to  make  a  few 
tactical  purchases  to  fill  in  gaps  in  our 
vulnerability  management  program. 

The  first  purchase  was  a  perimeter¬ 
scanning  service.  Our 
company's  first  choice 
when  bringing  in  new 
technology  is  usually 

our  perimeter-scanning  service  because 
the  provider’s  licensing  model  was  not 
cost-efficient  and  there  were  limitations 
on  the  types  of  vulnerabilities  scanned. 
With  our  windfall,  we  were  able  to  sign 
up  lor  a  new  service  that  we’re  happier 
with.  One  drawback:  It  doesn't  offer 
automated  email  alerts,  meaning  that  my 
analysts  will  have  to  log  in  manually  to 
check  for  suspicious  results. 

Next,  we  decided  to  putchase  Burp- 
Suite,  a  tool  that  came  to  our  atten¬ 


tion  over  the  past  year  as  third  parties 
conducted  a  number  of  assessments 
for  us.  BurpSuite  was  the  one  tool  that 
consistently  seemed  to  be  used  to  detect 
Web-based  vulnerabilities.  It  enabled  us 
to  inspect  and  modify  traffic  between 
the  browser  and  Web  applications  and 
to  manipulate  the  data  sent  from  the 
browser  to  the  server.  Already,  BurpSuite 
has  identified  a  flaw  in  the  change-pass¬ 
word  logic  for  one  of  our  customer-facing 
applications. 

Cool  Tool 

After  that,  we  still  had 
enough  money  to  buy 
a  supported  version  of 
Metasploit.  This  cool 
tool,  a  valuable  backup 
for  vulnerability  assessment  and  scanning 
tools,  should  be  part  of  every  security 
practitioner's  toolbox.  All  too  often,  a 
scan  will  tell  you  about  a  vulnerability 
but  won’t  tell  you  enough  to  positively 
validate  the  results  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  “customers.”  You  tell  the  application 
or  server  team  that  you've  uncovered  a 
vulnerability  that  must  he  dealt  with,  and 
their  response  is;  "Prove  to  me  that  this 
exploit  is  something  I  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about."  Then  you  have  to  search 


the  Internet  for  source  code  or  some 
.  lengthy  explanation  on  how  to  exploit  the 
vulnerability.  Metasploit  takes  the  hassle 
out  of  all  of  that  by  offering  a  one-stop 
shop  for  many  of  the  common  exploits. 

Our  $10,000  was  now  down  to  a  few 
bucks.  I  wasn’t  about  to  let  that  go  to 
waste,  so  1  thought  about  other  tools 
that  might  be  advantageous  to  the  team. 
One  thing  I  have  long  wanted  to  improve 
is  our  ability  to  detect  the  presence  of 
unauthoriz^  devices  that  have  gotten 
onto  our  network  via  Wi-Fi.  Our  wireless 
access  points  are  all  configured  the  same 
way,  and  we  have  a  very  tight  security 
model,  which  allows  only  “authorized" 
Windows  devices  to  associate  to  the 
access  points.  But  that  doesn’t  stop 
employees  from  bringing  in  their  own 
wireless  access  devices  and  plugging 
thenainto  ports  at  their  desb  or  in  a 
conference  room.  We’ve  caught  a  few 
in  the  act  and  heard  excuses  such  as:  “I 
didn’t  know  we  had  a  corporate  wire¬ 
less  solution,”  “I  couldn’t  use  my  iPad  on 
the  corporate  Wi-Fi,”  and  “I  n^ed  to 

Since  we  haven’t  yet  deployed  network 
access  control,  and  since  the  current 
scanners  and  sniffers  don’t  effectively 
detect  all  types  of  unauthorized  wireless 
devices,  I  decided  to  purchase  a  dedi¬ 
cated  lightweight  tablet  PC  to  use  as  a 
portable  Wi-Fi-detection  device.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  what  we  can  afford,  we’ll  arm  this 
tablet  with  something  along  the  lines  of 
AirMagnet  from  Fluke  Networks  or  the 
open-source  tools  Kismet  and  NetStum- 
bler.  Then,  when  1  or  any  of  my  analysts 
travel  to  remote  offices,  we  can  bring  the 
dedicated  rogue  Wi-Fi  sniffer  with  us. 

Ten  grand  well  spent,  I  think.  • 

This  week’s  journal  is  written  ly  a  real 
security  manager.  “Mathias  Thurman,” 


My  team  and  I  decided  to  make  a  few  tactical  purchases  to 
fill  in  gaps  in  our  vulnerability  management  program. 


me  and  employer  have  been  disguised 
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Trouble 

Ticket 


spending  a  $10K  Windfall  Wisely 

When  you’re  suddenly  offered  an  unexpected  sum  to  spend 
quickly,  you  say  yes  first  and  figure  out  how  to  spend  it  later, 

tion  over  the  past  year  as  third  parties 


Wt  MAYS  a  lean  IT  de¬ 
partment.  Its  budget  is 
well  below  the  industry 
average,  and  my  se¬ 
curity  budget  is  only 
about  3%  of  that.  So,  as  you  can  imagine, 
I  didn’t  hesitate  to  say  yes  when  I  was 
asked  this  week  if  I  co^  spend  $10,000 
befme  the  end  of  the  month. 

My  team  and  I  decided  to  make  a  few 
tactkal  purchases  to  fill  in  gaps  in  our 
vulnerability  management  program. 

The  first  purchase  was  a  perimeter¬ 
scanning  service.  Our 
company’s  first  choice 
when  bringing  in  new 
technology  is  usually 
software  as  a  service,  but 
we  had  recently  canceled 
our  perimeter-scanning  service  because 
the  provider’s  licensing  model  was  not 
cost-efficient  and  there  were  limitations 
on  the  types  of  vulneraldities  scanned. 
With  our  wind&U,  we  were  able  to  s^ 
up  for  a  new  service  that  we’ie  happier 
with.  One  drawback:  It  doesn’t  ofo 

analysts  will  have  to  log  in  manually  to 
check  lot  suspicious  results. 


conducted  a  number  of  assessments 
for  us.  BurpSuite  was  the  one  tool  that 
consistently  seemed  to  be  used  to  detect 
Web-based  vulnerabilities.  It  enabled  us 
to  inspect  and  modify  traffic  between 
the  browser  and  Web  applications  and 
to  manipulate  the  dau  sent  from  the 
browser  to  the  server.  Already,  BurpSuite 
has  identified  a  flaw  in  the  change-pass¬ 
word  logic  for  one  of  our  customer-facing 
applications. 

Cool  Tod 

Aft«  that,  we  still  had 
enough  money  to  buy 
a  supported  version  of 
Metaspkxt.  This  cool 
tool,  a  valuable  backup 
for  vulnerability  assessment  and  scanning 
tools,  should  be  part  of  every  security 
practitioner's  tooDxK.  All  too  often,  a 
scan  will  tell  you  about  a  vulnerability 
but  won’t  tell  you  enough  to  positively 
validate  the  results  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  “customers."  You  tell  the  application 
or  server  team  that  you’ve  uncovered  a 
vulnerability  that  must  be  dealt  with,  and 
their  response  is:  “Prove  to  me  that  this 


u 


My  team  and  I  decided  to  make  a  fmi  tactic 
fW  in  gavs  in  ow  vulnerabiHty  managemeirt  pro0^ 


the  Internet  lot  source  code  or  some 
lengthy  explanation  on  how  to  exploit  the 

vulnerability.  Metasploit  takes  the  hassle 
out  of  all  of  that  by  offering  a  one-stop 
shop  for  many  of  the  common  exploits. 

Our  $10,000  was  now  down  to  a  few 
bucks.  I  wasn’t  about  to  let  that  go  to 
waste,  so  I  thought  about  other  tools 
that  might  be  airantageous  to  the  team. 
One  thing  I  have  long  wanted  to  improve 
is  our  ability  to  detect  the  [xesence  of 
unauthoriz^  devices  that  have  gotten 
onto  our  network  via  Wi-FL  Our  wireless 
access  pcants  are  all  configured  the  same 
way,  and  we  have  a  very  tight  security 
mc^,  which  allows  only  “authorized” 
Windows  devices  to  associate  to  the 
access  points.  But  that  doesn’t  stop 
emplo)^  from  bringing  in  their  own 
wireless  access  devices  and  plugging 
them  into  ports  at  their  desks  or  in  a 
conference  room.  We’ve  caught  a  few 
in  the  act  and  heard  excuses  such  as:  “I 
didn’t  know  we  had  a  corporate  wire¬ 
less  solution,"  “I  couldn’t  use  my  iPad  on 
the  corporate  Wi-Fi,”  and  “I  needed  to 
connect  my  Linux  laptop  to  wireless.” 

Since  we  haven’t  yet  deployed  network 
access  control,  and  since  the  current 
scanners  and  sniflers  don’t  eflectively 
detect  all  types  of  unauthorized  wireless 
devices,  I  decided  to  purchase  a  dedi¬ 
cated  lightweight  taWet  PC  to  use  as  a 
portable  Wi-Fi-detection  device.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  what  we  can  aflbid,  we’ll  arm  this 
Ublet  with  something  along  the  lines  of 
AirMagnet  fiom  Fluke  Networks  or  the 

bier.  Then,  when  1 «  any  of  my  analysts 
travel  to  remote  offices,  we  can  bring  the 

dedicated  rogue  Wi-Fi  sniffer  with  us. 

Ten  grand  well  spent,  1  think.  ♦ 
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revenue 
generator. 
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k  OPINION 


PRESIOMGRfliiA 


Is  Windows  Becoming  the 
Ghost  of  Microsoft's  Past? 


Microsoft  was  built  on  operating  systems:  first  DOS,  and 
then  Windows.  But  the  company’s  most  recent  earnings  show 
that  Windows  is  no  longer  its  primary  engine  for  growth. 
Because  of  that,  it’s  not  clear  what  kind  of  company  Microsoft 

will  be  several  years  from  iKw. 

Overall,  Mkrosoit's  earnings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  2or2  were  solid.  It  reported  a  7% 
increase  in  revenue  arxl  a  6%  rise  in  net  income 
compared  to  what  it  reported  a  year  earlier.  Most 
companies  would  be  more  than  happy  with  that 
kind  of  performance  in  a  stilfstruggling  economy. 

But  a  closer  lordc  at  the  earnings  shows  that 
Wirulows  continues  to  lag.  The  Windows  and 
Windows  Live  Dhrisioo  earned  $4.87  billion  in 
revenue  for  the  quarter,  an  anemic  2%  increase 
compared  to  the  previous  year. 

Yet  even  at  that  level,  Windows  sales  were  better 
than  they'd  been  in  a  while.  For  several  quarters, 
revenue  had  consistently  fallen  from  the  year  prior. 

The  reasons  firr  Winriows’ decline  ate  pretty 
dear.  One  is  the  weak  economy  and  the  resulting 
decrease  in  PC  sales.  But  that’s  only  part  of  the 
story,  and  not  even  the  most  important  part.  The 
larger  issue  is  the  rise  of  tablets  and  smartphones, 
which  ate  likely  eating  into  PC  demand.  So  even 
if  the  economy  were  stronger,  it’s  likely  that 
Windows  sales  would  still  be  anemic  because  of 
competition  from  motnle  devices. 

Soif  Winriows  sales  have  been  weak,  how  did 
Microsoft  turn  in  a  solid  quarter?  Largely  from 
several  business  divisioos.  The  Microsoft  Business 
Division,  vdiich  hanrlles  Microsoft  Office,  earned 
$5.62  hillian  in  revenue,  up  8%  fiom  the  year  before. 

And  the  Server  and  Tools  Division  had  an  even 
bigger  increase,  with  $4.2$  billion  in  revenue  for  the 
quarter,  a  to%  increase  compared  to  last  year. 

That  means  Microsoft’s  Windows  division  is  its 
No.  2  revettue  generator,  with  Server  and  Tools 


not  far  behind.  A  few  more  quartets  like  this  one, 
and  Windows  will  slip  to  No.  3  within  Mkrosoft. 

Mkrtrsoft  should  certainly  take  heart  in  the 
areas  where  it  experienced  strorig  growth,  includ¬ 
ing  its  Entertainment  and  Devices  Dhrisioo, 
whose  sales  grew  9%  compared  to  a  year  earlier, 
primarily  due  to  the  Xbox’s  continuing  popularity. 


Microsoft  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dramatk  shift  away 
from  a  heavy  relianoe  on  operating  systems  and 
toward  business  software  and  took  That  shift  should 


software  —  notably  Exchange,  SbarePoirtt  and  lytK 
—  to  the  cloud,  with  the  doudhased  Office  36$. 

TheWeb-basedvetsiooofOfficetemainsrather 
anetnk,  but  expect  that  to  change  as  Google  Apps 
puts  more  pressirre  on  Mkrosoft  to  get  serious 
about  moving  its  prrxhictivity  suite  to  the  cloud. 

The  real  question  is  whether  Mkrosoft  will  be 
able  to  break  into  hi^r-growth  areas,  particularly 
mobile.  So  far,  Windows  Phone  has  bra  a  failure 
and  the  few  Wirxlows-based  tablets  that  are  avail¬ 
able  aren’t  attracting  marry  buyers. 

If  Microsoft  cant  manage  to  make  Windows 
Fhooe  a  success,  it  will  hate  to  rely  mote  heavily  on 
business-fDcused  software.  Inthepast,whenoon- 


Windows.  Today,  increasingly,  they  do  it  via  Android 
and  iOS.  Mkro^’s  success  with  business  software 
shows  that  it  could  continue  to  have  solid  quarters 
even  if  it  lost  its  grip  m  consumers,  but  it  would  not 
see  the  breakout  quartets  it  used  to  have  whenever 
one  of  its  technologies  hit  it  big  with  coDSumeis.  • 
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TODD  THIBODEAUX’S 
ADVICE  FOR 
UNEMPLOYED  TECHIES 


W 


.  There  are  manv 
resources  for  job  hunters,  but  here  are  six  steps  to 
get  you  started  with  your  search; 


Todd 

Thibodeaux 

The  president  and  CEO 
of  CompTIA  discusses 
ihel  l  johsitualuni 


3.  Be  sure  your  resume  is  in  top  shape. 


4. Start  searching. 

■  The  CompTIA  IT  Job  Board 


•  CareerBuilder.com. 


■  CareerOneStop.org. 


•  Dice.com 
«  JobTarget.com 


■  Thingamajob.com 


5.  Prepare  for  the  interview. 


b.  Specify  your  desired  compensation  package. 


Career 

watch 


FOR 

UNEMPLOYED  TECHIES 


Todd 

Hiibodeaiix 

The  president  and  CEO 
of  CompTIA  discusses 
the  IT  job  situation. 


because  worters  in  odief  countries  with  similar  abilities  can  do  those  joos  at  a 

significantiv  lower  cost 

But  irs  also  a  fact  that  IT  jobs  are  readily  available  today  in  the  U.S.  and 
w«  be  ayaiaWe  in  even  greater  numbers  in  2012  and  beyond.  The  jobs  site 

lndeed.com  recorded  mote  than  450.000  IT  industry  job  postings  in  August. 
That's  25*  higher  than  August  2010.  Similar  results  occurred  at  CateerBuilder, 
Dice.  Monster  and  other  job  search  engines. 

Of  course,  all  job  martets  are  not  created  equal.  New  Yorlt.  San  Antonio.  San 

Frandsco.  Silicon  Valley.  Seattle.  Baltimore.  Greensboro  and  St.  Louis  are  among 
the  current  strongest  martlets  for  high-tech  jobs. 


IktgaMA^VwIMltbilMThebiggestfactor'isthattheskillsofun- 
eniployed  IT  worliets  often  don’t  match  YVhat  einployers  are  looking  for.  An  IT 

individuals  who  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  technokigy  -  ckxid 

are  most  often  the  ones  who  straggle  to  stay  employed. 

If  the  credentials  and  experience  of  the  job  seeker  do  not  satisfy  the  desired 

acceletating  technology  adoption  curve  places  increasing  importance  on  the 
need  to  continually  update  skills  of  the  high-tech  workforce. 

But  keeping  technical  and  business  skills  current  and  relevant  is  something 
that  employers  must  address  as  well.  It's  easy  for  companies  to  sign  off  on  train¬ 
ing  when  business  is  good  and  profits  are  high,  rs  a  much  tougher  call  when  the 
focus  is  on  every  dollar  on  the  bottom  line.  But  ongoing  training  and  education 
of  IT  staff  is  not  a  luxury;  it’s  a  necessity. 


TheCompTJA  IT  Job  Bon'  ’ 


CnreerBuilrter.com. 


CnreerOneStop.org. 
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MARKETPLACE 


liist^vtly  Seatch-Tei'ailbytes  of  Itat 


4ighlights  hits  in  a  wide  range  of  data,  using  dtSearch'i 
>wn  fiie  parsers  and  converters 

Supports  MS  Office  through  2010  (Word,  Excel,  PowerPoint 
Access),  OpenOffice,  ZIP,  HTML,  XML/XSL,  PDF  and  more 


itibnsi 


•  Supports  Exchange,  Outlook,  Thunderbird  and  other 
popular  email  types,  including  nested  and  ZIP  attachments 

•  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  web  data  like  ASP.NET, 
MS  SharePoint,  CMS,  PHP,  etc. 

•  API  for  SQL-type  data,  including  BLOB  data 

25+  full-text  and  fielded  data  search  options 


•  Special  forensics  search  options 

•  Advanced  data  classification  objects  - 

APIs  for  C++,  Java  and  .NET  through  4.x 

•  Native  e4-bit  and  32-bit  Win  /  Linux  APIs;  .NET  Spider  API  CM  S 

Content  extraction  only  licenses  available _ 

wvira#.dtSearch.com  •  i-800-imNDS 


pick  the  topics.  pick  the  sources.  pick  the  frequency. 


,v  V'.'  iv .  t  e  c  li  d  i  s  p  e  n  s  e  r.  c  o  m 
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SHARKT'NK 


TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Back  to  Square  One 


OPINION 


nm-OBi _ 

Talking  to  the  Business: 

Our  Problems,  Their  Visions 


We  in  IT  see 
work  as  the 
act  of  solving 
pFObiems. 
Businesspeople 
see  it  as  the  act 
of  achieving 
avishm. 


CEO  of  Leading 
Geeks,  an  education 
and  consulting  firm 
devoted  to  unlocking 
the  value  of  technical 
people.  You  can 
contact  him  at  infoa 
ieadinggeeks.com. 


The  first  meeting  for  a  project  is  a  tense  afiEair.  There  can  be 
a  lot  of  new  things  coming  at  you  all  at  once.  New  co-workers. 
New  technology.  New  processes.  And,  perhaps  most  problematic, 
new  business  partners. 


These  meetings  tend  to  follow  predictable  pat¬ 
terns.  You,  the  technical  person,  want  to  stick  In  a 
process,  gathering  basic  requirements  that  can  he 

about  what’s  going  on  with  the  business  arrd  what 
problems  need  to  be  solved. 


what  she  wants  to  accomplish.  She  set 
about  something,  but  you  don’t  krrow  exactly  umot. 
So  you  ask  more  questions  to  try  to  understand. 

Before  long,  frustration  creeps  in.  She  can’t 
comprdiend  why  you  don’t  “get  it”  And  you  still 
have  no  idea  what  die’s  talking  about 

This  disconnect  occurs  because  you  both  think 
about  work  differently.  We  in  IT  see  work  as  the 
act  of  solving  ptoMems.  Business  pe<^  see  it  as 
theactofachievingav'  ’ 


exploting  this  difference. 

PtoMems  have  a  very  specific  structure  that  v/e 
bring  from  the  wrald  of  math  into  out  work  lives. 


re  powerful  because  they  let  us  focus  on 
what  we’re  trying  to  accomplish  and  formulate 
detailed  approaches  to  impiementing  solutions. 

Visions  don’t  have  as  ri^  a  structure.  They  are 
imagined  futures  —  they’re  visceral,  not  analyti- 


using  the  product,  its  feelings  and  its  effects. 

These  opposing  conceptiuliTatkins  of  work  inter- 
feievvith  our  ability  to  ooHaborate  in  tvro  key  ways. 


from  completely  different  perspectives. 

Problems  are  tooted  in  the  present  They  start 

with  the  current  reality.  To  sdve  the  problent  we 

work  forward,  plotting  a  course  from  the  problem 

statement  to  the  solution,  and  navigating  the  as- 


viaon  requires  working  backward  from  the  imag¬ 
ined  future  and  figuring  out  what  is  needed  to  make 
that  future  real  As  a  vision  transforms  from  v^ue 
to  vivid,  a  detailed  path  to  creating  it  emerges. 

When  this  disconnect  occurs,  we  have  serious 
problems  plamiing  together  because  we  approach 
the  exercise  from  opposite  ends  of  the  project. 

Second,  we  have  emotional  reactions  to  each 


other’s  approach.  For  us  in  IT,  problems  are 

wonderfuL  Solving  them  is  our  life’s  work.  They 
are  invitations  to  think,  build  and  create.  And  to 
us,  visions  are  annoyingly  vague  ideas  requiring 


For  business  people,  problems  should  be 

avrfeled  at  all  costs.  When  we  turn  their  beautiful 
visions  into  proWems,  they  feel  like  we  ate  drag¬ 
ging  their  ideas  throi^  the  mud.  And  when  we 

ask  questions,  we  interrupt  tbdr  flow,  preventing 

them  from  clarifying  their  visions. 

To  make  sure  early  ptrqect  meetings  go  well, 
don’t  try  to  force  those  visions  into  a  problem 
structure  too  soon.  Give  the  business  people  time 
to  envision  the  work  completely,  and  support  the 
process  by  talking  through  dependettcies.  At  the 
end  of  the  session,  synthesize  what  you’ve  heard 
as  a  problem  statement.  It  is  possible  that  both 
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Central  Station  Wireless  Docking  Display 

Cut  the  cord  on  docking  stations. 


36-SAM4BIZ  I  samsung.com/central  1  Business.  Innovated. 


staying  connected  from 
anywhere  just  got  a  lot  easier. 


Now  you  can  access  enterprise  wide  presence  no  matter 
where  you  are  or  what  mobile  device  you  use. 


Learn  how  Avaya  helps  you  get  more  done  at  avaya.com/mobility. 
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